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The Methodist Federation for Social Action, an unofficial membership 
organization, founded in 1907, seeks to deepen within the Church, 
the Sense of social obligation and opportunity to study, from the 
Christian point of view, social problems and their solutions and to pro- 
mote social action in the spirit of Jesus. The Federation stands for the 
complete abolition of war. The Federation rejects the method of the 
struggle for profit as the economic base for society and seeks to replace 
# with social-economic planning to develop a society without class o¢ 
group discriminations and privileges. In seeking these objectives, the 
Federation does not commit its members to any specific dcighaon but 


remain ins pir ati Er 1 j 7 
ins an inspirational and educational agency, proposing social changes 


by democratic decisions, not by violence. 
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JANUARY, 1958 


By Gen. of the Army Omar N. Bradley * 


central problem of our time—as I view it—is how to 
| human intelligence for the salvation of mankind. It is 
em we have put upon ourselves. For we have defiled 
lellect by the creation of such scientific instruments of 
ition that we are now in desperate danger of destroying 
tes. Our plight is critical and with each effort we have 
to relieve it by further scientific advance, we have suc- 
¢ only in aggravating our peril. 
a result, we are now speeding inexorably toward a day 
sven the ingenuity of our scientists may be unable to save 
the consequences of a single rash act or a lone reck- 
and upon the switch of an uninterceptable missile For 
years now weve sought to stave off this ultimate threat 
by devising arms which would be both ultimate 
astrous. 
onic House of Cards 
is irony can probably be compounded a few more years, 
thaps even a few decades. Missiles will bring anti-mis- 
mand anti-missiles will bring anti-anti-missiles. But inevit- 
ithis whole electronics house of cards will reach a point 
| it can be constructed no higher. 
) that point we shall have come to the peak of this whole 
tible dilemma into which the world is shoving’ itself. 
when that time comes there will be little we can do other 
to settle down uneasily, smother our fears, and attempt 
3 in a thickening shadow of death. 


ould this situation come to pass, we would have but one 
thin thread to cling to. We call it rationale or rea- 
reason that no Government, no single group of men 
“not even one willful individual—would be so fool- 
) reckless, as to precipitate a war which would most 
in mutual destruction. oa 
Amenable to Reason? : 
ning may have the benefit of logic. But even 
es goes awry. How can we assume that reason 
rail in a crisis when there is ordinarily so little reason 
To those who would take comfort in the likelihood 
: peace to be secured solely by rationale and rea- 
recall the lapse of reason in a bunker under the 
lery in Berlin. It failed before, it can fail again. 
already gone too far in this search for peace 
accumulation of peril? Is there any way to halt 
must we push on with new devices until we 
“to judgment before the atom? I believe there 
And I believe it because I have acquired in my 
- respect for human intelligence. 
e problems of accommodation in a world 
are more difficult than those with 
ed in ee aot of ballistics mis- 
that if we apply to these buman 
<n and pb ptlaines ahecitt 
ms of accommodation will yiel 
lem of. peaceful accommoda- 
slex than’a trip tothe moon. But 


. per 
as 


How iong—I would ask you-can we put off salvation? 
When does humanity run out? 


If enough of us believe strongly enough in the ability of 
intelligent human beings to get together on some basis of a just 
accord, we might somehow, somewhere, in some way and un- 
der some auspices make a start on it. 


Unless we soon get started, it may be too late. 
We can’t sit about waiting for some 


beaches. Address at St. Alban’s Convocation, Washington, Nov. 5.- 


We mourn the death, December 6, of Dr. George H. 
Colliver, College of Pacific professor, beloved President 
of the active California-Nevada Conference MFSA Chap-. 
‘ter, national MFSA Vice-President. Teacher, minister, 
friend. ‘humanity, prophet of God, George Colliver 
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SPUTNIK’S REAL CHALLENGE 


if we will only come to the realization that it must be worked 
out—whatever it may mean even to such sacred traditions as 
absolute national sovereignty—I believe that we can somehow, 
somewhere, and perhaps through some as yet undiscovered 
world thinker and leader find a workable solution. 
The Faith We Need 

I confess that this is as much an article of faith as it is an 
expression of reason. But this, my friends, is what we need, 
faith in our ability to do what must be done. Without that 
faith we shall never get started. And until we get started, we 
shall never know what can be done. 
If I am sometimes discouraged, it is not by the magnitude 
of the problem, but by our colossal indifference to it. I am 
unable to understand why—if we are willing to trust in reason 
as a restraint on the use of a ready-made ready-to-fire bomb— 
we do not make greater, more diligent and more imaginative 
use of reason and human intelligence in seeking an accord and 
compromise which will make it possible for mankind to control 
the atom and banish it as an instrument of war. 
This is the real and—indeed—the most strenuous challenge 
to man’s intellect today. By comparison with it, the conquest 
of space is of small significance. For until we learn how to 
live together, until we rid ourselves of the strife that mocks 
our pretensions of civilization, our adventures in science—instead 
of producing human progress—will continue to crowd it with 
greater peril. 

The Satellite On Which We Live 
We can compete with a Sputnik and probably create bigger 
and better Sputniks of our own. But what are we doing to 
prevent the Sputnik from evolving into just one more weapons 
system? And when are we going to muster an intelligence 
equal to that applied against the Sputnik and dedicate it to the 
preservation of this Satellite on which we live? 


felicitous accident of 
history that may somehow make the world all right. Time is 
running against us, and it is running against us with the speed 
of a Sputnik. 
If we're going to save ourselves from the instruments of 
our own intellect, we had better soon get ourselves under con- 
trol and begin making the world safe for living. . 


will al- 
J ways bless and inspire all of us who knew and loved him. 


* American military hero who led the U. S. Army attack on the Normandy ~ 


A CAPITALIST’S PLEA; “LET’S MEET THE 


SOVIETS HALF-WAY” 
By CYRUS E. EATON * 


These documents are important. They disclose what I believe 
to be the spirit that now prevails in Russia—a desire for reach- 
ing an understanding with the Western world. We should follow 
it up. 

The men who met at Pugwash spoke not only for themselves 
but for associates in various parts of the world. There wasn’t 
the slightest restraint on the part of anyone—all talked as scien- 
tists, not with nationalistic or political objectives. 


There will be no solution, no road to peace, as long as no- 
body will trust anyone else, as long as one side is trying to 
bamboozle the other. At Pugwash none of that existed. Each 
scientist there believed what the other scientists were saying. 
And in a sense they couldn’t fool each other—they were all 
men with the widest knowledge of atomic energy, and of the 
hydrogen bomb. I didn’t see a single instance where one man 
was trying to put something over on someone else. They were 
trying to deal with facts, not with illusions and prejudices. 

Everyone warned in advance that the Russians would never 
go along. But after a day all of us were convinced that the Rus- 
sians were being completely honest, completely frank. There- 
tore, it made for a remarkable community where the cards were 
all on the table, where everyone was aboveboard with everyone 
else. 

I realize there are people who would say I was deceived, 
taken in. Others would say the whole thing was gotten up to 
put over a Russian scheme. The Russians had nothing to do with 
getting the party up. I think, in fact, they approached it with 
some . caution. 

The Russian today, whether he’s dealing with pure or ap- 

_ plied science, is the equal of anyone else in the world, When 
these scientists were in Pugwash this summer, I took friends 
of mine from the Western countries aside, and said: “Is there 
anything that our top scientists’ know about nuclear warfare, 
about the power of the atom, that they don’t know? Is there 

_ anything we have that they don’t?” They said: “They have every- 
_ thing we have, and more.” 

ae 2 # * * 

‘The Russians sent a delegation of farmers to America—I’m a 

_ farmer as well as an industrialist—and one of the Russian short- 

comings is in good beef cattle. I gave them a pure-bred short- 
horn beef bull (I have the grand champion of the world in that 

______ beef breed). They thought that was a gesture of friendship, per- 

_ haps. Shortly afterward a delegation of Russian journalists came 

to the United States and they asked the State Department if they 
could spend the day with me. The State Department arranged it, 

and they did a 

They were. unusually competent men, bright, friendly. I have 

_ interests in coal and iron and steel, and I think they had an 

idea that I was probably fomenting war in order to sell my pro- 
uct. But I also had 18 grandchildren. These tots came out and 


par 


said, “We have children like that,” and began pulling out 
res of their own youngsters. I believe they became con- 
then that no man with children like those I showed would 
oment a war, : } 
Pugwash came along, I asked the Russians to send 
cir leading scientists, and they responded. 
pose you'd find any one in the world more dedi- 
m and democracy than I am. But I think the 
roy these two institutions in America is to go 


ted the Russians in such a friendly fashion that the Rus-— 


destroy them. 

So I take 
iously. I think that any 
approach is lacking in wisdom, and not 
of the United States. i 

I think the more contact we have between people of 4 
two nations the quicker we'll realize we are all human, w. 
weaknesses, with limitations, and that for better or for wo) 
we had better agree not to annihilate each other. Hither wi 
live together or we'll perish together. I'd like to see consté 
exchauges between scientists, educators, artists, people of t 
two countries. _ 

We're faced with a condition, whether we like it or = 
in which Russia has all the instruments of modern war, and 
just doesn’t make sense to continue that kind of an armamel 
contest. This is the time for anyone who feels this way 
speak up. i 

I think you'll find the average businessman, connected wi 
industry, realizes as keenly as I do that World War II wow 
be the destruction of mankind. 3 

This is the great time for people to speak up, and the 
can speak most effectively who can’t be suspected of suscey 
bility to a bribe or to flattery. It’s an awful reflection on ¢ 
country to suggest that if we mix freely with the Russia 
we'll abdicate everything we believe in, everything we stand f 

A few days ago I saw Norman Cousins, who emer 
back from a trip on which he met Albert Schweitzer in Atm 
The first thing Schweitzer asked, said Cousins, was “What ha 
pened at Pugwash?” = 


the declaration of these 155 top scientists ‘s 
man who refuses to respond to d 
serving the best intel 


% * * 


What should be the mechanics of our answer to the So 
proposal? This depends on the scale, on whether a few scien 
or a large group will be involved. Perhaps we'd have to ha 
it under the auspices of a government, but this inevitably cai 
a stigma with it. We can’t hold it in the United States, b 
the United States won’t allow representatives from Red C 

_ This is a policy—like barring newsmen to China—in which 
hard to find any intelligence. It’s a madness that suggest 
lack of wisdom in our handling of these fateful problems. — 


It would probably be held in Canada, the West Indies 
India. The Chinese, Russians, Poles, Slavs are all willing 
go to Canada, and that perhaps is the place to have it. 

All indicates a willingness on the part of scientists to 
their part toward cooling the passions of statesmen. ; 

I think the more conferences we have under as many ¢ 
pices as possible, taking in people with no axe to grind—@ 
scientists are probably as disinterested as you can find—the be’ 

It’s certainly something colleges and universities can bi 
Certainly anyone who is a capitalist ought to go for it—beca 
in a war all the material accumulations of the past would 
One hydrogen bomb would lay this great city in rubble. — 

& # * : 


Never before have the penalties of follies been so gre: 
We need a spell of humanity. To us, one of the most 
ing thoughts must be that all the men who produced t 
atomic bomb were not Americans—they were Italians, 1 
Poles, Germans. How could we have persuaded oursely 
other nation would ever devise one—when, while it was” 
on United States soil, it was created by brains from ot 
of the world? ir Aoatiiaoae 
We're suffering from the great success we had 
War I and World War II. We convinced ourselves wi 
vincible, that we were the darlings of the gods. We 
stup boasting about ourselves and stop ma 
_ whether Chinese or Russian. 8 —™S 


’ aap ines rmination, 
_ creating industrial empires, Mr. Eat 
oR coneak tsbeaps on ipg 
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AT KIND OF CAPITALISM; PEOPLE’S 
: MONOPOLY? By VICTOR PERLO * 


Yor over 150 years the people of this country have fought 
ed interests and monopoly. Anti-trust laws were passed, but 
copoly got bigger than ever, and because of its economic 
ots, we had the worst depression in history, that of the 1930s. ° 
people supported Franklin Roosevelt and the New Deal as 
vay out of the sufferings they went through in those hard 
es. There were more laws passed against big business than 
‘before; these improved the standard of living at the ex- 
se of moneyed interests. We still have theselaws, social 
urity, minimum wages, right to organize, farm price supports, 
others. b 
‘Have these laws ended monopoly power, and made our fu- 
: secure against economic distress? \d 
‘Many say this has been accomplished. Indeed, the State De- 
tment has an international exhibit promoting the theory that 
have a new economic system in America—“People’s Capital- 
’- Under People’s Capitalism, we are told, every citizen has 
1ome a capitalist, the workers own the means of production 
pugh shares in the stocks of corporations, and the very rich 
-¢ been taxed down to the level of the masses. 
‘What are the facts? Do we actually have people’s capitalism? 
‘do we still have monopoly capitalism? Here are some of the 
wers, as shown in my new book, “The Empire of High 
ance. 
‘In 1920 the 200 largest non-financial corporations obtained 
per cent of the total profits of all such corporations, In 1929 
200 largest got 43 per cent of the profits. In 1955 the 200 
zest received 57 per cent of the profits. These figures mean 
re concentration of industry, more monopoly than ever. 
What about the old target of popular wrath, Wall Street? 
ve the money changers been driven from the temple? The 
ts show that the giants of industry are tied more tightly than 
r to the giants of high finance, especially to the New York 
iks and insurance companies. In 1900 the financial institu- 
1s of the country owned 21 per cent of our national wealth. 
1929 they owned 35 per cent, and by 1949 they owned 48 
-cent of our national wealth. In fact, the financial institu-- 
is Own or directly control one-third, I repeat, one-third of all 
corporation stock in America. In 1955, the First National. 
y Bank of New York had interlocking directorates—with cor- 
ations having over 70 billion in assets. Each of four other 
vy York giants had interlocking directorates totalling $45 bil- 
_or more. These banks are in a_ position of leading in- 
mce or control over the affairs of most of the corporations 
America. ; 
But, we are told, what if the big corporations and banks are 
r than ever? The people own the shares in these companies. 
hat actually true? There are, it is estimated, nine million 
ple who own any shares in corporations. That is barely 5 
ent of the population. But what is more important is the 
bution of that ownership. Franklin Roosevelt wrote: Z 


‘The mere number of security holders gives little clue to the size 
their holdings or to their ability to have a voice in the management, 
fact, the concentration of stock ownership in corporations in the hands ~ 
a tiny minority of the population matches the concentration of cor- 
ate assets.” ' < , 


is just as true today. Fewer than 1 per cent of the 
r n two-thirds of the corporation stock. In most 
as, fewer than 20 stockholders have enough to 

On the other hand, the stockholdings of all 
earners who own any stock whatsoever, when 
to only two-tenths of 1 per cent of the stock — 


“qs the basis of the multiplied corporate profits of the past ten 


--U. S. corporate interests can be 


These families, and others like them, are the ones who own 
and control the giants of finance and industry. The Rockefeller 
family, for example, controls the Standard Oil companies, the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Metropolitan Life, and other corporations 
with total assets of over $60 billion. The House of Morgan con- 
trols U. S. Steel, General Electric, and others with total assets 
of $65 billion. The Bank of America and Trans-America \ inter- 
ests of San Francisco, one of the new giants of the financial 
world, dominate an empire of $14 billion. The First National 
City Bank of New York, which has particular influence on the 
West Coast, leads an empire of $13 billion, and there are others. 

So far I have discussed how monopoly has become stronger 
than ever. How has it changed? The main change is in the closer 
relationships between big business and big government. Today 
every large corporation is dependent on government in a hundred 
ways, and its top officials devote much of their attention to 
Government relations. The most important of these relationships 
is in connection with military orders, which account for most of 
the Federal budget. Here we have a kind of partnership which 
is unique indeed, the American taxpayers take all the risks, absorb 
all of the costs, and put up most of the capital, while private 
corporations get all of the profit. Consider the airplane industry, 
which today employs more workers than any other manufactur- 
ing industry. According to a Congressional committee report, 
the U. S. Government has supplied 75 per cent of the capital 
used by Boeing Airplane Co. It buys almost all of the .product. 
The stockholders, who put up but one-fourth of the capital, 
get 100 per cent of the profits. In 1954, Boeing Airplane’s profits 
after taxes amounted to 45 per cent on invested capital. 

No ordinary industry, without special government help, can 
hope for such a rate of return on investment. 

The situation is much the same in the atomic energy indus- 
try, where such corporations as Union Carbide, General Electric, 
DuPont, and A. T, & T. are now engaged in the manufacture 
of A-bombs and H-bombs. 

Altogether, fully 25 per cent of the profits of America’s 200 
largest corporations are derived from armaments business today, 
in time of peace! . 

Another change has been in the fourfold multiplication of 
American foreign investments since World War II. Fortune mag- 
azine estimates that U. S. foreign investments now are equal — 
to, $75 billion, equivalent to the combined national incomes of 


_the United Kingdom, Canada, and the Netherlands. U. S. cor- — 


porations produce abroad twice as much as this country exports 
out of the produce of our own farms and factories. The profits 

of the oil companies from foreign investments have increased 11 
times since 1940. Altogether, profits from foreign investments 


amount to 25% of total profits of America’s largest corporations. — 


Twenty-five per cent from arms, 25 per cent from foreign 
investments, 50 per cent from these two sources combined. This 


years; it defines the character of the present boom. It is costly 
and dangerous to the American people. It-costs-t 
we have never known before. The key men in go 
day, as shown in my book, are connected with thos 
ests which make the profits from ame} 
vestments. They resist disarmament agreement 
continue H-bomb tests, they encourag: S. in 
affairs of other countries, such as G 1 
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Thus the changes in our economy carry with them continuing 
dangers of the most destructive type of war, in a period when 
the United States cannot escape unharmed again. 

I conclude that the people of this country cannot fight mon- 
opoly any longer in the old way. No longer can politics stop at 
the water’s edge. To oppose monopoly successfully today means 
to oppose monopoly interests in arms policy and. foreign policy. 

Nor can we turn back the clock of history and end the con- 
nections between government and private life. But we must 
transform these relations, from government as an adjunct to big 
business, to government provision of the people’s needs; from 
taxing the population to taxing accumulated wealth and incomes; 
from development of nuclear weapons to development of public- 
owned atomic power for peaceful uses; from emphasis on arms 
to dictators and foreign investments to genuine aid to the billions 
of Asia and Africa and Latin America in their struggle for a bet- 
ter life, with accompanying markets for our factories and farms. 

Some day the majority who favor these ends will join their 
efforts, then they will achieve these ends, and really get a 
different America, one of economic security, one which is truly 
free from want, and free from the menace of war. 


* Radio address on American finance given over KWJJ, Portland, Oregon, 
under auspices of Oregon Chapter Methodist Federation for Social Action. 
In the 1980s, Victor Perlo was one of the group of young government 
economists who assisted in the New Deal reform measures. An economic 
consultayt over the past decade he is best known for his books and per- 
iodical writings. “American Imperialism” 1951) has been translated into 
a dozen languages. “The Negro in Southern Agriculture” is a basic 
treatise on this important subject. 


SPUTNIK’S QUESTIONS 
. By STEWART MEACHAM * 
Univac, the electronic brain, and Sputnik, the man-made 
_satellite, come from opposite sides of the Iron Curtain, but they 
have much in common. Both represent great technological 
achievement. Both are portents of change in human society. 
Univac promises the automation age, when factories, offices, 
and transportation systems, staffed only by a few skilled tech-- 
nicians, will operate by push button. Sputnik promises the 
outer space age, when space platforms, trips to the moon, jour- 
-neys to Mars, and no one knows what else, will be commonplace. 
Univac answers the most difficult questions at lightning 
speed. Sputnik asks the most difficult questions at 18,000 miles 
_- per hour. 
S Some of Sputnik’s more obvious questions reflect our own 
frustration. Why did Russia “beat us to the punch?” Was it 
_ because of rivalry among the armed forces? Is this the price 
we must pay for belittling and harassing scientists as eggheads 
and subversives? Is more money needed for research and ex- 
-perimentation? How much political hay will the Democrats make 
e expense of the Republicans, and vice versa? 
ther questions are less obvious, but possibly more im- 
t. We Id that we must be prepared for economic 
elt-tightening if we are to “catch up.” If this is 
e, who will sacrifice what? Will airplane, rocket, and muni- 
‘ons makers sacrifice some of their cost-plus profit margins? 
Will the steel industry, the automobile manufacturers, the ap- 
liance: ompanies, and the food processors sacrifice their sky- 
ock ting prices? Will the oil companies sacrifice their special 
concessions? Will the loan companies and the banks sacrifice 
cent rate increases on mortgages? ADs 
e sacrificing all to come from the working people, | 
‘whom already are forced to sacrifice jobs and savings 
y defense appropriations are made, or rockets replace 
n the assembly lines, and they are rescued from the 
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membered and who forgotten as we race Russia into outer sp 
During the days of our supposed pre-eminence in weapo 
we felt that our “position of strength” made diplomacy uni 
portant. We became masters of “brinkmanship” which is a 
other word for bluff and bluster with a loaded gun. Today, 
the period of our supposed deficiency in weapons (it wo 
take us all of three hours to wipe out every city in Russia!) o 
“position of weakness” makes diplomacy impossible. We mu 
play it tough until we can catch up. q 
At this rate when does diplomacy become possible? One d 
we arewso strong we don’t have to bargain. The next day we ar 
so weak*we cannot afford to. Where does this process lead? 
And what about that troublesome word “morals”? Wha 
kind of morality is it where right and wrong are decided by 
the fastest rockets and the biggest warheads? If this is morality 
what is immorality? — 
These are Sputnik’s questions. But Sputnik, a man-madi 
thing, can do no more than pose them, fling them far out int 
space and fly on. The answers must come from man himself 
reached in terms of faith in God and belief in humanity ant 
justice which alone can provide the freedom and security fo 
which the people of the world are hungry today. 


* Former Methodist missionary to India. American Friends Service 
mittee staff member. 


To: All friends of truth, justice and minority rights. ~~ 
The following facts which I am prepared to substantia 
deserve your attention: : 
1. The September issue of “Zion’s Herald,” an unofficial M 
odist periodical, reports that “more than 175 leaders of Mett 
odist churches in Jackson, Mississippi, met and adopted 
resolution protesting what they called integration prof 
ganda in church literature. They asked the denominatio 
General Conference to eliminate such material. John Sa 
field, local attorney, said that ‘the constitution of our ch 
provides for the segregation of the races’.” — 
This same Attorney, John Satterfield, then president of 4 
Methodist “Circuit-Riders” was largely responsible for t 
inclusion of Par. 2031 in the 1952 Discipline. His success 
“putting over” unfounded accusations and unwarranted ¢ 
mands has doubtless encouraged like-minded individ 
who are opposed to the Social Creed, etc. a 


3. The Methodist Federation for Social Action, an unoffici 
fellowship founded in 1907, has never been accorded 
hearing either by Congressional Committees who have “ 
it, nor by the Methodist Conference. The Federation ha 
curred the enmity of the Publishing House because it 
consistently championed the employees in their desire f 
better life. The official publications this year refused a 
advertisement of the Federation announcing the 50 
versary Meeting in Washington, D. C. Similar 
accepted by “The Christian Century,” “Zions 
“The Churchman.” : wee - 

4. Since I accepted leadership responsibility 


become convinced: <ee e 
(a) that the main opposition to the former 
stems from the fact that as a Georg: 

_ maintained a New Testamen 
(b) that while I have Ces i 
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